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NOMINATION BALLOTS 


Members of the Association will find, accompanying the present issue of the NEWSLETTER, a 
ballot for the nomination of officers. Complete instructions relative to the nominations will be found on 
the ballot proper. This year the Association is to elect a president-elect, an executive-secretary, and 
two members of the Board of Directors. The Constitution of the Association gives all of our members, 
associate as well as constituent, the right to nominate for office. A check through the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Elections (complete with the exception of one year) reveals a continual decline year by year in 
the percentage of ACPA members participating in the nominations, as the following table clearly indicates. 


Year Number of Members Per cent Nominating 
1949 231 69 
1950 258 51 
1951 270 -- 
1952 312 38 
1953 348 37 
1954 381 30 
1955 441 28 
1956 494 28 
1957 539 26 


The above figures reveal a tendency which, though undesirable in itself, is perhaps inevitable with 
the growth of the Association. Comparable statistics are difficult to obtain because an Organization usual- 
ly reports only the results of nominations and elections, but it is clear enough that the ACPA is not unique 
in experiencing this kind of a problem. For instance, Dael Wolfle, then executive-secretary of the APA, 
writing in the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST for June, 1948, indicated that only 37 per cent of APA members 
had voted in the election of the previous year, and more members invariably participate in an election than 
in a nomination. In our own case, for example, in 1956, 48 per cent of those eligible to do so participated 
in the elections, while in 1957, 53 per cent cast election ballots. Thus, roughly twice as many ACPA mem- 
bers take part in the election as participate in the nomination. The latter consequently creates the prin- 
cipal problem. 


It was provided that ACPA nominations should be broadly based (including associate as well as con- 
stituent members), and should be by open ballot rather than by an election committee to prevent the As- 
sociation from being dominated by a small group of persons. This aim is defeated, however, and control 
of the Association goes by default to a small group if the majority of the members do not participate in the 
nominations. Perhaps the downward trend in the percentage of members participating in the nominations 
can be reversed this year. According to the time schedule provided in the Constitution, nominations close 
April first, which means that your ballot must bear a post-mark by that date at the latest in order to be 
counted, 


NEW LIST OF MEMBERS 
Accompanying the nomination ballot in the case of members of the Association, is an up-to-date 


‘list of ACPA members, corrected to January first of this year. On this date, the election of new APA 


iene 


i 
| 


ACPA NEWSLETTER members became effective. Nineteen ACPA associates were 
among the newly elected APA members, and these persons have 
Bimonthly publication of the American automatically been advanced to the status of constituent member 
Catholic Psychological Association in the ACPA and are so listed in the accompanying roster of _ 
members. The membership list distinguishes between con- 
Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. stituent and associate, and charter and elected members. The i 
Fordham University executive-secretary would be grateful were any errors in the | 
New York 58, N. Y. list of members brought to his attention. The ACPA nowhas ~ 
501 constituent and 89 associate members for a total of 590 mer 
Book Review Editor: bers. | 
Dr. M. Irene Wightwick : 
College of New Rochelle PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Teaching position in the Department of Psychology at 

Subscription price for non members: the University of San Francisco. Applicant must be male and 

$1.00 a year must either have a Ph.D. in psychology or be a candidate for 
such a degree. Interest in experimental psychology preferred. 
Chief duties would be upper division courses in an undergraduate program. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions. Contact: Rev. Richard P. Vaughan, S.J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif.... 
Director of Research at Fort Wayne State School; Ph.D. degree desired; begin at once or in September, 195§ 
Salary: beginning at not less than $6,000 with adjustments according to experience. Contact: either Dr. Ion: 
Hamlett, Director, Department of Psychology, Fort Wayne State School, 810 N. State Street, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; or Sister M. Amatora, O.S.F., St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana..... Clinical Psychologist 
at Fort Wayne State School. Ph.D. degree desired; M.A. acceptable; begin at once or in September, 1958. 
Salary: same as above for person with Ph.D. degree; less for one with M.A. degree. Contact: Dr. Iona 
Hamlett or Sister M. Amatora, O.S.F..... Teaching position in the Department of Psychology at De Paul 
University, Chicago. The Department expects to have three vacancies in September, 1958, ranging from 
instructor to Associate Professor. Range in salary will depend upon training and experience. Contact: Rev 
Edward J. Kammer, C.M., Executive Vice President, De Paul University, 2233 North Kenmore Avenue, 
Chicago 14, [ll......Instructor in Psychology at St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Ind. Ph.D. desired. 
Salary adjusted according to experience. Contact: Sister M. Amatora, O.S.F., St. Francis College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS. The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., has received a 
grant of $6,000 from the Quinlan Foundation to subsidize a 32-lecture course, taught by Sister Annette 
Walters, C.S.J., over television station KTCA, St. Paul. The course is being given two nights weekly, anc 
runs from February 3rd through May 22nd. The textbook for the course is PERSONALITY AND MENTAL 
HEALTH by Rev. James E. Royce, S.J., of Seattle University. .... Rev. James F. Moynihan, §.J., of Bos 
ton College, participated in a workshop on counseling held February 23 at St. Joseph's College, North Wyn 
ham, Maine. His article "Pastoral Counseling" formed part of a symposium on The Counselor and His Re- 
ligion, appearing in the January 1958 issue of THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL....Dr. Willian 
C. Cottle, of the University of Kansas, is to be the keynote speaker and consultant for the second annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania School Counselors Association on March 13-15 at Pittsburgh....Rev. Raymond 
H. Shevenell, O.M.I., of the University of Ottawa, was a panel discussant at the Ontario Psychological As- 
sociation Meeting at London, Ontario, on February 8th. The topic was: Psychotherapy and Teaching as 
Problems in Learning Theory. Brother Roger Philip, of Assumption University, Windsor, was chairman 
for one of the discussions at the same meeting.....Rev. William C. Bier, S.J., of Fordham University, 
gave a series of fifteen lectures on pastoral psychology to the theological students at the Jesuit Seminary, 
Toronto, during the month of January. On February 17th he addressed the faculty of Emmanuel College, 
Boston, on the topic: The Place of Psychology in the Catholic College..... Catholic Counselors in the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association will hold their fourth annual meeting during the APGA national con- 
vention on Palm Sunday, March 30th at the Rosati-Kain High School, 4389 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. — 
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THE ST. JOHN'S INSTITUTE FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Alexius T. Portz, O.S.B. 
St. John's University 


Catholic circles pastoral psychology is ac- 

ledged as subordinate to pastoral theology. All 
often its handmaid status leaves it a victim to hap- 
urd presentation in the seminaries and over sim- 
.ed rules of thumb in pastoral practice. The In- 
ite for Mental Health established five years ago 
t. John's University, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
functioned as a pilot study project toward inte- 
rion of psychological and psychiatric knowledge 
, pastoral practice. 


ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a specialized pastoral psychology 
sram came from the September 1953 ACPA NEWS- 
"TER suggestion that summer teaching positions 
fered to European scholars who would be attend- 
the XIVth International Congress of Psychology 
fontreal in June 1954. The idea expanded to in- 
le the establishment of an Institute for Mental 

Ith with its own board of directors as a depart- 

it of the University. The initial proposal of three 
k-long pastoral psychology workshops met with 
usiastic support from His Excellency, Peter W. 
tholome, Bishop of St. Cloud, who has continued 
ct as sponsor, The Hamm Foundation of St. Paul 
generously given annual grants covering all ex- 
ses except those taken care of by a token fee. 


Although the scope of the Institute includes both 
‘gymen and members of the teaching profession, 
Institute so far has limited its programs to sum- 
- workshops for clergymen on "psychological 
slems of pastoral care." Each year three week- 
sessions have been held for clergymen of all 
with enrollment at each session limited to 40 
ania plus the six full-time faculty. In the 
four years, approximately 480 clergymen from 
states, 4 Canadian Provinces, Mexico and the 
it Indies have participated. Religiously, attend- 
= figures are 420 Roman Catholic priests, 73 
testant ministers, and one rabbi. A special 
ion will be added in August 1958, devoted to 
of ecclesiastical and religious superiors 


a 


SIMILAR WORKSHOPS 


The St. John's workshops, while unique in 
some respects, are by no means the only organ- 
ized effort in the field of psychotherapy and pas- 
toral problems. Programs fall into three broad 
classifications. The most common is the type 
conducted at state hospitals, usually for one day 
a week over a period from seven to fifteen weeks. 


A second type of program is problem-ori- 
ented, such as the biennial psychological work- 
shop offered by Fordham University. In these 
workshops experts in the fields of theology, psy- 
chology and psychiatry give complementary view- 
points on pastoral problems such as guilt feel- 
ings or sexual deviations. No attempt is made 
to deal with the feelings of the participating 
clergymen. 


By contrast, the St. John's workshops would 
be said to deal with feelings, and be identified as 
an orientation type of program. Here clergymen 
who by and large have little formal education in 
the mental health field--though many are experts 
at human relations--mingle intimately with the 
faculty of psychiatrists, psychologists and social 
workers. No doubt, the morning and afternoon 
lectures provide a good deal of information which 
is fascinating to the intelligence and quite inspir- 
ational. However, the main value is not informa- 
tional, but in experiencing how competent psy- 
chiatrists feel and think about mental health prob- 
lems. Here lies the unique contributions of the 
St. John's workshops. 


The quiet atmosphere of the university, as- 
sociated with a Benedictine Abbey, encourages 
intimacy and intense interchange between clergy- 
men and faculty as well as between clergymen 
themselves. Open frankness characterizes lec- 
tures, seminar sessions and informal discussions. 
Seldom ¢9 professional groups get to know how 
each other thinks and feels as in these meetings. 
Mutual understanding, to a degree seldom attained 


by professional groups, and enlightened attitudes in 
the task of collaboration in the common problems of 
mental health is the result. 


FACULTY 


As there have been many misunderstandings and 
antagonisms in the fields of religion and psychother- 
apy, careful planning was thought necessary. In the 
initial stages, only those with these qualifications 
were invited to serve as staff members: (1) Profes- 
sional competence; (2) An interest in the relation of 
psychotherapy to religion; and (3) Belief in God and 
divine Providence. 


Fewer psychologists than psychiatrists could de- 
vote a full week to this type of workshop. although 
the faculty has included such ACPA members as 


Father Noel Mailloux, Father William Bier, and Sis- 


ter Annette Walters. Among the psychiatrists have 
been five of the past twelve presidents of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association and several men in 


prominent positions 1n mental institutions and schools 
of psychiatry. Looking back on four years experience 


with 72 full-time faculty members one can see that 
openness and sincerity is the crucial qualification of 
a successful staff. If the lecturer or seminar lead- 
er is in the least defensive of his own position, so 
that he intellectualizes too much, the clergy are not 
encouraged to expose and resolve their own feelings 
whether these are straight anxieties about how they 
have dealt with certain emotional problems, or 
hostility generated by misguided zeal and unfortun- 
ate experiences with psychiatrists. 


PROGRAM CONTENT 


The two lecturers for each workshop organized 
their talks within the following six basic areas; (1) 
Symptoms of mental illness; (2) The normal person- 
ality and maturity; (3) Delinquency, psychopathy, 
and alcoholism; (4) Family relationships and per- 
sonality development; (5) How to interview, trans- 
ference effects; (6) Anxiety and guilt. 


Fourteen periods were available for general ses- 
sions for the entire workshop group. For the most 
part these were lectures and panel discussions. 

Half again as much time was devoted to seminar dis- 
cussions in which ten clergymen met witb their 
seminar leader. 


At the close of each workshop the faculty group 
met. to evaluate its work. These evaluations, along 


with questionnaires filled out by the participant 
provide ample material for a report on the pas 
al psychology workshops. At present a pilot stu 
report covering the first three years of the Inst 
tute is available on request, which describes th 
workshop aims and procedures, lists the topics 
of lecture and pane] presentations, and digests 
the questionnaire results in so far as they refel 
to changes of attitudes toward the pastoral role 
mental] illness. . 


PROGRAM ACHIEVEMENTS 


1, The education of some 480 clergymen in 
the human relationships conducive to mental 
health. The most staple topics have been the in 
terview, personality development, anxiety, rec 
nition of danger signs of mental] illness. 


2. The workshop's effect upon the clergyma 
estimate of his own role. Questionnaires, unso 
licited letters and interviews with participants | 
dicate they are more accepting when people con 
to them for counsel. They feel a reaffirmed con 
fidence in their roles, realizing that there are 1 
magic formulas mechanically applicable to the 
emotionally disturbed. 


3. The influence of the institute program uj 
psychiatric thinking and practice. The expansio 
of the frontiers of psychiatric acceptance of re- 
ligion in life is a distinct, though indirect, achi 
ment. 


4. A bettered relationship between Protest 
and Catholic clergy The Prevestant clergy in 
particular have commented on this opportunity 
for fellowship. 


_ 5. The character of the workshop as a pilot 
study project has enabled the Institute to serve 
an information center, providing consultation to 
groups and individuals. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Besides the special session for religious su 
periors of men, advanced sessions for former 
participants as well as for religious superiors « 
women have been urged. Material from recorde 
lectures and discussions, with proper editing. — 
would produce a pastoral aid not yet found in 
print. It might influence the curriculum of sem 
aries and the manner of teaching pastoral theols 


Ye 


The meeting of Catholic Counselors will begin at 1:00 P.M. and continue through the afternoon. A number 


of ACPA members are participating in the program. 


NEW AND ADDITIONAL POSTS FOR ACPA MEMBERS. Louis Lepine, part-time instructor at 
Villanova University, has resigned to devote himself to the full time clinical psychology position at the 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, VA Hospital..... Dr. Edmund V. Mech has joined the staff of the department of 
psychology in the College of Education of Pennsylvania State University , University Park, Penna. He will 
be teaching courses in Educational and Developmental Psychology....Mrs. Ann Lucas, in addition to her 
post as part-time consulting psychologist at St. Vincent's Hospital, New York City, has joined the faculty of 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey, as a part-time psychology instructor... .Sister Agnes 
Lucile Raley, of Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky., is editor of the NEWSLETTER of the Kentucky Psychol- 
ogical Association. She is also secretary-treasurer of the Kentucky Board of Psychology, the Board being 
entrusted with the certification of psychologists in the State of Kentucky. ... Brother Lawrence Joseph, F.M.S. 
of Mt. St. Michael Academy, is vice-president of the Catholic High School Guidance Council of the Archdi- 
ocese of New York and associate editor of THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR. ...Mary L. Brantly, of the Oakland 
California Public Schools, has been named general chairman for the Professional Institute for School Psy- 
chologists, which will precede the APA convention in Washington, D.C., this coming summer. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


VanderVeldt, James H., O.F.M., and Odenwald, Robert P., PSYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM (2nd ed.) 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. ix + 474. $6.25. 


This is the revised edition of an already well- 
known book. The authors in this revision have sin- 
cerely modified or changed completely many of the 
statements in the first edition. For this they are to 
be complimented. While the first edition was certain 
ly a valuable contribution to the cause of psychiatry 
and Catholicism, these changes will give the second 
edition an even greater effectiveness and value. 


Twenty-eight interrelated chapter topics in the 
general areas not only of psychiatry and Catholicism, 
but of psychology and social work, make up the book's 
contents. It accomplishes best its main purpose 
which is, as Archbishop O'Boyle states in the for- 
ward, "the relationship of psychiatry and Christian 
Ethics.'' Its weaknesses are inherent in the inevit- 
ably cursive treatment which so vast a range of sub- 
ject matter necessarily involves. 


A reader who, from a moral point of view, is 
concerned, for example, about whether Catholics can 
validly participate in and gain from psychiatry, will 
find ample reassurance and clarification in the 
authors ' careful discussions of these interrelated 
questions. Clinical psychology and social work, 
while much less adequately treated, are nonethe- 
less also positively considered. If, however, the 
reader is seeking detailed technical treatment of 
non-ethical questions, he may be much less satis- 
fied. The broad range of topics and the necessarily 
»rief treatment of individual questions, as well as 


the introduction of the authors' own viewpoints, of- 
ten prevent a thorough and comprehensive discussion 
of any one particular issue. Such treatment tends 

at times to give the impression of oversimplification 
of complex theoretical and practical questions. Con- 
sequently, the book seems to be directed more to- 
ward the general reader than toward professional 
representatives of each of the related areas. This 
direction shows up also in the bibliography where 
only brief citations are given on subjects about which 
there are hundreds of research articles and books. 
It appears too in the authors' need to be selective in 
such a wide and extensive distribution of topics and 
issues, 


Since we are limited for space in this review, we 
will consider only the authors' treatment of two in- 
ter-related topics, psychotherapy and counseling. 
This will, however, serve to demonstrate how the 
authors, in their own need for brevity on particular 
points, tend sometimes to excessive simplification 
and too ready categorization into ''schools."" They 
still use, for example, the dichotomy "directive" 
and "non-directive.'' Rogers himself has dropped 
the term non-directive because it is purely negative 
and therefore misleading, and because it has been 
very much criticized as inadequate. Further, while 
the authors rightly insist on the necessity of educa- 
tion, they do not always clearly distinguish educa- 
tion, guidance, counseling, psychotherapy, psycho- 
analysis--distinctions for which there is a wide- 


ge 


spread basis in the literature and in various profess- 
ional organizations and services. 


They also insist on the importance of learning but 
do not delineate the highly complex research questions 
still unanswered about learning and personal insight 
or how learning really becomes effective in personal- 
ity change. In this section too they consider in a most 
interesting manner, but rather too briefly, the pro- 
foundly stimulating question of the Augustinian idea 
of the quest for God, as a basic dynamism in counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy. 


Such brevity cannot of course be helped in a book 
which ranges so widely. We can hope, with the 


authors, that their work among others, is the begin 
ning of a very thorough research and writing on all 
these questions. These issues are certainly ones to 
which our growing Catholic scholarship and intellecs 
tual interest could most profitably be directed. It ; 
| 
| 


is hard to conceive areas more valuable for our 
Western culture and the right understanding of the 
human person and his meaning. For its positive and 
encouraging treatment of these broad areas, the ) 
second edition of this book will continue to prove | 
helpful and suggestive. 
Loyola University Charles A. Curran 
Chicago, Illinois 


Prescott, Daniel A. THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 


Pp. xiii + 481. $6.50. 

Among the many books written in the field of psy- 
chology of Education, this text augurs a new era. 
Its approach is like a rain storm that washes and 
cleanses and leaves nature and objects sparkling with 
a new life. No longer is the weary reader held down 
by the purposeless, materialistic, and behavioristic 
concepts of the old school. With some minor reser- 
vations the scope and content is a tremendous im- 
provement over other text in the field. 


First of all, Dr. Prescott has presented to teach- 
ers and counselors a real straight-forward account 
of how to help our problem children in our schools. 
He starts with a safe and sound principle: man's be- 
lief in God, and hence, the child's personal worth or 
dignity. From these principles he builds his case 
studies. No counselor can go wrong here. 


The content of the book is divided into four parts. 
Part I sets forth a group of philosophical, social, and 
scientific assumptions upon which a sound under- 
standing of the psychology of learning must rest. It 
clearly and lucidly portrays the application of these 
principles to such matters as interpersonal relation- 
ships, mood and climate of the classroom, timing of 
disciplinary action, the concept of personal dignity, 
the work of an individual, and the handling of emo- 
tional tensions. 


Part II analyzes the depth and skill a teacher or 
counselor must have in order to understand pupils 
as individuals who may have problems. Here is 
the most interesting part of the book, because in it 


Dr. Prescott illustrates the technique employed for 
studying the problem child in the author's famous 
Institute for Child Study in Maryland. The author 
gives us the benefit of his 16 years as director of 
this center. Thousands of teachers have used this 
study technique, which represents a sane approach 
to the study of the emotionally disturbed child. It 
is perhaps lengthy and time consuming, but it is a 
technique which is scientifically sound for dealing 
with problem children. 


Part III offers a theoretical explanation of human 
development, behavior and adjustment. The review- 
er may here offer a caution. Perhaps a structured 
analysis of how to handle the child's problem may 
seem too narrow for some people. Yet, many of our 
children's behavior problems are so similar that a 
teacher needs this kind of help to identify and apply 
proper principles in order to cope with the problems 
discovered in class. 


There is no mention of what type of counseling 
the teacher should undertake. At this point, it may 
appear to the specialist in the field as an over-simpl 
fication of child study. The strength of the text lies 
in the fact that it is a good plan or sketch of how the 
teacher can attempt to understand his problem 
pupils. . Whether there will be insight and self-inte- 
gration as expounded by the non-directive people, is 
not made clear by the author. Nevertheless, the 
case studies are thoroughly worked out, so that the 
novice in the field of guidance can obtain valuable 
information which will help to locate the area of | 


1aladjustment. Such help is really necessary for a 
lassroom teacher who usually has little background 

n psychological testing, and much less in projective 
echniques. Hence, the teacher ardently desires help 
nd Dr. Prescott has given teachers a scientific anal- 
sis of how to help pupils with problems. 


Part IV describes. practical steps which various 
chool systems are using to implement this healthy 
uide for emotionally disturbed children. 


As a final word, the reviewer does not intend to 
ortray this text as the only complete analysis of 
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child study. There are other methods, but Dr. 
Prescott's techniques are new, refreshing, and 
practical. It could be used with great profit in Guid- 
ance courses and advanced Educational Psychology 
courses. Even though there is no mention of Revel- 
ation or absolute truth by the author as he expounds 
his religio-philosophical chapter, a Catholic would 
feel no strangeness, because the content is based on 
basic principles of the natural law. The teacher can 
easily amplify various parts of the book. 

Villanova University Thomas C. Campanella 
Villanova, Pa. 


[ostie, Raymond, S.J. RELIGION AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF JUNG (Trans, by G. R. Lamb). New York: 


Sheed & Ward, 1957. Pp. vi+ 249. $3.50. 

Besides being G. R. Lamb's lucid translation of 
judicious work of Jung's Analytical Psychology, the 
ook of R. Hostie is certainly indispensable for those 
fho are interested in the Religion and Psychology of 
ung and also in psychological aspects of religious 
roblems in general. 


The author follows a sympathetic as well as a 
ery lucid method in the analysis of Jung's evolution- 
1 and somewhat nebulous thought on the subject. The 
hronological data and the progressive corrections 
r additions are systematically given. 


The author also gives his own point of view, or 
ather a Christian, philosophical point of view on 
arious matters. On our part, we have no fundamen- 
11 objections to any of his censorious opinions; what 
3; more, we are inperfect accord with many of his 
onsiderations and remarks. 


The book is divided into two main parts: the first 
ecounting Jung's main ideas, namely: his empiri- 
al method, his energic conception of the Libido, 
is synthesis of Image, Symbol, and Archetypes, 
nd his views on the process of Individuation. The 
uthor insists especially on Compromise, or the at- 
»mpt at Synthesis as proposed by Jung, the whole 
1ing to be considered finally as ''Phenomenological 
sychology." 


The second part of the book is a discussion of 
1e problem of Psychology and Religion in the light 
f Jung's general Analytical Psychology and a cri- 
que of many of its aspects. The ideas of Jung are 


compared with those of Freud on Religion, and the 
psychological significance of Religion in Jung's psy- 
chology is emphasized (especially as to the historical 
origins of the idea of God, the Evolution of this idea 
in the Individual, and the psychological part played by 
Dogmatic Religions). The last position of Jung is then 
determined to be "beyondAgnosticism" and some of 
his concepts are discussed in relation to the '"Numin- 
ous," "Symbolism in Religion and Alchemy" and 
"Faith in God." 


The general evaluation of the book may be focussed 
on two main points: the "empiricism" of Jung and his 
interest in religious problems. 


The author is perhaps too convinced of the empir- 
ical value of the material data of Jung. We are not 
as easily convinced that Jung was so "armed with his 
exact science," or of his "empirical scientific basis," 
or that the abundance of his material is "all presented 
with a highly imposing critical apparatus," or of his 
"impartial observation, '' etc. It is true that Jung 
greatly insists on being only an "empiricist" and that 
he follows a general empirical method. With many 
other psychologists of our age his merit lies precise- 
ly in the fact that he has seen and used an empirical 
method that is not merely experimental. His emperi- 
cal method contains hypotheses that are more than 
debatable, even if we are inclined to accept many of 

‘them (for example, his general concept of the psychic 
as being "'sui generis"). It seems to us that there are 
not only many extrapolations of Jung into the philos- 
ophical and theological realm, as the author himself 
points out, but that there arealso "lyrical flights," 
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"vague approximations, '"' and somewhat uncritical as- 
sumptions that are not at all scientific in approach. 


~The second object of criticism may be Jung's in- 
terest in religious problems. "It is highly exception- 
al, indeed, for a psychologist to regard religion as a 
thing of outstanding importance, as Jung does." For 
him Religion is not a "sublimation" of infantile sexu- 
ality but a psychic reality in no way of neurotic type, 
but of normal and of necessary function. The reli- 
gious function is for him irreducible to any instinct, 
and he has succeeded in a psychological revaluation 
of religion. But Jung, as the author has well noted, 
is "unable to see any difference between Metaphysics, 
Theology and Faith,'' Moreover, if not atheist or 
pure agnostic, Jung has a real tendency to psychol- 
ogism, even if we consider his affirmation that the 
metaphysical problem is not the one that he tries to 
solve. For example, symbols of the Trinity, God, 
Christ, etc., signify for him the unconscious Self 


with its latent potentialities or fundamental disposi- 
tions. This psychological function "has nothing to do 
with the question of the existence of God.'' We may 
then conclude that the psychological revaluation of 
Religion made by Jung may certainly "help us in- 
directly towards a better statement of certain the- 
ological problems, "' but this revaluation is partial 
indeed, debatable on empirical grounds, and often 

of equivocal significance in the philosophical or 
theological realm. 


The book, in short, is stimulating, scientifically 
respectful of Jung's thoughts, and also of Christian 
Philosophy, but perhaps not sufficiently aware of the 
empirical censures we can make of Jung's Analyt- 
ical Psychology and his empirical findings on reli- 
gious problems. 
University of Ottawa Henri Gratton, O.M.I. 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


Corsini, Raymond J. METHODS OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 


Pp. xi+ 251. $6.50. 

This book is an excellent survey of the current 
trends in group psychotherapy. It represents the 
first serious eclectic effort to organize and integrate 
the scattered reports of various workers in this young 
and rapidly expanding field. Although due consider- 
ation is given to all of the current schools of thought, 
particular emphasis is placed on four general meth- 
ods: group psychoanalysis, non-directive psycho- 
therapy, Adlerian Family counseling, and psycho- 
drama. The book is divided into two parts. Part 
one is concerned with a discussion of the history, 
theories and procedures involved in group psycho- 
therapy, while part two is devoted to the presenta- 
tion of short, illustrative recorded sessions of the 
four major methods of group psychotherapy. 


The author does a creditable job classifying the 
various methods and contrasting the theories under- 
lying each. His discussion of the mechanisms oper- 
ating in group work shows considerable scholarship 
and skill in abstracting and synthesizing a wealth of 
material found in the literature. Specific chapters 
in the book are given over to the following topics: 
the advantages of individual versus group psycho- 
therapy, the applications of group psychotherapy, 
description of the procedures and processes of 
therapy, and an evaluation of the results of group 


psychotherapy. Much of the author's own impres- 
sions and personal philosophy is interwoven through- 
out the book, particularly in the chapters concerned 
with the personality of the group therapist and the 
evaluation of the results of therapy. This enhances, 
rather than detracts from the book's usefulness, 
since the author's commentaries are based on wide 
experience in the field. He remains fairly objective 
in his presentation, but at times, his enthusiasm for 
group psychotherapy carries him to questionable con- 
clusions. Many would seriously question his state- 
ment (p. 153) that "group psychotherapy is a pro- 
cedure applicable to any problem that is also treat- 
able by individual psychotherapy." His conclusion 
is also inconsistent with his statement on the same 
page, to the effect that we need more information 
about group psychotherapy and for what kinds of 
problems it is applicable. 


The author shows an awareness of the ethical 
problems involved in group therapy, both from the 
point of view of the therapist as well as the patient. 
He-discusses the mutual obligations concerning 
provileged communications, but his treatment of 
the subject is superficial and leaves much unan- 
swered. On the question of whether it is proper to 
force people to participate in groups, he sees no 


ethical issues involved. He argues that society has 
traditionally imposed treatment on those who endanger 


the population, citing confinement of criminals and the 
imposing of physiological treatment on psychotic indi- 


viduals, as examples of accepted practices. One may, 
however, question the validity of such analogous reason- 


ing. Many patients in mental hospitals are not com- 


mitted patients; some are voluntary admissions, others 
are admitted on a physician's certificate. Many sensi- 


tive patients object to group procedures, being reluc- 
tant to discuss personal material in the presence of a 
group. One can easily see where a very sensitive 
person might object strenuously to a procedure such 
as psychodrama (p. 79) in which the dramatist "may 
begin by reviewing the case history of the subject."' 


It would seem to this reviewer that the author's 
viewpoint is a gross simplification of a very com- 
plex problem. Patients, even when psychotic, are 
not necessarily incompetent and their rights should 
be respected. 


All things being considered, this book is an im- 
portant contribution to the field of group psycho- 
therapy. It can serve as an introductory textbook 
for students who have had basic courses in psycho- 
therapy and it should prove to be a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of the busy practitioner. 

George F. Cassidy. 
St. Vincent's Hospital of 
Westchester County 
Harrison, New York. 
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As its title suggests, this book deals with the 
writings of Freud on religion. It comes from the pen 
of a University lecturer in social psychology, who is 
likewise a Protestant Minister. The book, he tells us 
in the preface, grew out of a twenty-year interest in 


Freudian theory. "I have come to realize," he writes, 


"that no one man can be a specialist in general and 
social psychology, psychiatry, theology, Old Testa- 
ment criticism, Egyptology, pre-history, anthropol- 
ogy and philosophy. Yet on most of these subjects 
Freud confidently made pronouncements." (p. ix). 
This difficulty the author has tried to circumvent in 
his own case by consultation with his University col- 
leagues, especially those in anthropology and Old 
Testament Exegesis. 


The introductory chapter, bearing the title: "An 
Unrepentant Atheist, '' attempts to explain the origin 
and development of Freud's own religious attitudes, 
or the lack of them, while the final chapter discusses 
the limits of psychoanalysis. The intervening four 
chapters are devoted to each of the four principal 
writings of Freud dealing with religion. Thus, there 
are separate chapters on the paper, "Obsessive Acts 
and Religious Practices" from volume II of Freud's 
Collected Papers, andthen, in turn, chapters on 
Totem and Taboo, The Future of an Illusion, and 
Moses and Monotheism. Freud's views on religion 
are scattered widely throughout his writings. For 
one who is interested particularly in this phase of 
Freud's work, the present book is a very useful 
source of information. In each case, Dr. Philp 


gives a summary but objective statement of Freud's 
position, and then proceeds to an evaluation of it. 
Every single reference to Freud's work is carefully 
documented as to page and volume. The same is 
true, of course, for his other references. There 
is a quiet, unobstrusive scholarship about this book 
which is impressive. 


Dr. Philp is a friendly critic. Speaking of 
Freud, the author writes in his preface: ''Those who 
have disliked his theories have often sought to dis- 
parage their creator, and some readers may hope 
to find in this book an attempt to lower the stature 
of a great man; if so, they will be disappointed." 

(p. viii). He expresses his "warm admiration both 
for his pioneer work and for the man himself." 

(p. viii). The author makes a sharp distinction be- 
tween Freud's contributions in other areas of psy- 
chology, where he manifested" brilliance, '" ''amount- 
ing to genius, '' and his excursions into the realm of 
anthropology, history, and religion where "he was 
an amateur, and one moreover with no time to un- 
dertake the research which would act as a safe- 
guard against rash and unfounded judgments,."' 
(p.125). In the chapter dealing with Religion and 
Obsessional Neurosis, the author very cogently 
demonstrates that 'Freud created his resemblances: 
they were not present in his material." (p. 27). And 
when he comes to discuss Moses and Monotheism, 
which he calls "the most ill-arranged, discursive, 
repetitive and unconvincing of all his works" (p.95), 
he coins the term "psychoanalytical totalitarianism" 
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to refer to Freud's willingness to admit any conclu- subject. Although the book has been published fo 
sion, no matter how wild and ill-founded, provided some little time, it has not received the attentior 
only that it fitted into the requirements of psychoanalyti- | which, in the opinion of this reviewer, it deserve: 
cal reasoning. Hence, the present review. Though written by a 
non-Catholic, there is nothing in the book to whic 
The over-all admiration of the author for Freud Catholics would take exception, and numberless 
as a man, and his willing recognition of his other con- things with which they would whole-heartedly agré 
tributions, only serves to render his dispassionate This is a book in a restricted field, but for those 
criticism of Freud's writings on religion the more seeking information and guidance in that field, it 
convincing. This is a carefully documented book of is a book of distinct value. 
great value for anyone who wishes to understand Freud's 
religious attitudes and to evaluate his writings on this Fordham University William C. Bier, S.J 
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